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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series 
tfesicyied to ^make information 'on relevant dissertations available to 
JUsers of theyERIC system. Monthly issue* of Dissertation Abstracts 
[international are reviewed in order to compile abstracts of 
<dT ssgrtatiob's on related topics, which thus become accessible in 
searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information for dissertations 
themselves ds included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this 
collection: < 



Caldwell, JoAnne Schudt 
THE EFFECT OF READING ABILITY, * 
MODE OF PRESENTATION AND PASSAGE 
FAMILIARITY ON THE GENERAL AND 
PRECISE COMPREHENSION OF 
EXPOSITORY TEXT 

Chase, Nancy Davidson 
TEXT^PROCESSING AND READER 
RESPONSE CRITICISM: A CON- 
STRUCTIVIST PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE READING COMPREHENSION 
PROCESS 

Cohen, Sheila G. Spreiregen 
♦THE EFFECT OF TEXTUAL MOVES 
AND DIALOGUE ON THREADING 
COMPREHENSION OF FIRST GRADE 
CHILDREN 

• 

Finnell, Lillian Dorajean 
THE COMPREHENSION OF RESTRICTIVE 
AND NONRESTRICTIVE RELATIVE 
CLAUSE INFORMATION IN. WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE BY SEVENTH GRADE HIGH 
AND AVERAGE READING ACHIEVERS 
IN A SUBURBAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Frison, Carroll Gerard, Jr. 
IMAGERY," POSTQUESTIONS, AND 
CHILDREN 1 3* LEARNING FROM PROSE 



Harrison, Ordia L v imar 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COGNITIVE STYLE, MOTIVATION, 
AND READING COMPREHENSCON 
^ACHIEVEMENT 

Helms ,» Bpnnie Lucille 
THE EFFECTS OF EXPOSITORY 
TEXTUAL STRUCTURE ON THE 
READER'S ABILITY TO FORM 
INFERENCES 

Hurt, Jeffry Alan 
A FUNCTION-BASED COMPARISON OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS PROVIDING LITERAL 
AND ANALOGICAL REPRESENTATIONS 
• ON COMPREHENSION OF EXPOSITORY 
PROSE 

Kinney, Martha Ann 
THE INTERACTIVE-COMPENSATORY 
EFFECTS OF TEXT SCHEMA 
POSSESSION, TOPIC FAMILIARITY, 
SIGNALING, AND TEXT DIFFICULTY 
LEVEL ON HIGH. SCHOOL STUDENTS' 
READING COMPREHENSION 

„ Kormos, Lilli 

QUESTION UNDERSTANDING : EFFECTS 
ON CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION OF 
STORIES 
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Loeffler, William Robert 
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Lukes, William George, Jr. 
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PROCESS 

Miles, David Richard ' 
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STORY 

Pelletier, Pierre N. 
COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF 
CONTINUOUS AND INTERMITTENT B9RE 
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ON READING COMPREHENSION V 

Sheble, Janice Ruth 
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OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN TO THEIR 
PERFORMANCES ON TASKS OF STORY 
SCHEMA: SEQUENCE, INCONSISTENCIES, 
STORY COMPLETION, AND STORY TELLING 

Siegel, Marjorie Gail 
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Slobody, Laurie Towne , ' 
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ON PROSE COMPREHENSION AND 
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Vaughan, Nancy E. 
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Williams, Brenda Reuben 
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THE EFFECT OF READING ABILITY , MODE OF 
PRESENTATION AND PASSAGE FAMILIARITY ON THE 
GENERAL AND PRECISE COMPREHENSION OF EXPOSITORY 
TEXT Order No. DA8502584 

CAiowttt. JoAnne S*huot. Pm D Marquetje University. 1984 199pp 

The purpose of this study was threefold to determine if listening 
and reading result in different forms of comprehension as measured 
by both recall and recognition tasks, to ascertain the effect of s'ub^ect 
prior knowledge upon both mojfes, and to investigate whether 
language and reading comprehension are independeht or 
interdependent entities The subjects were 64 high school students 
equally divided into good and poor readers Each subject read and 
listened to two familiar expository passages and two unfamiliar one*. 
They were then asked to reca'tTV/hat they had read or heard. They 
were also asked to recognize explicit, implicit and identical 
statements as congruent with text content Recall was scored in terms 
oi the number of explicit, important and idiosyncratic propositions 
recalled and the specificity of this recall Idiosyncratic recall was 
scored separately as either inferences or errors The between 
subjects factors were age and reader ability The within subjects 
factors were mode of presentation (listening or reading) and passage 
familiarity or unfamihanly Results indicated no significant differences 
between listening and reading However significant differences were 
noted for passage familiarity Exposure to familiar text resulted in 
more recall of explicit, important and inferential propositions and 
greater recognition of implicit statements Exposure to unfamiliar text 
resulted in more recall of erroneous propositions and greater 
recognition of explicit and identical statements Results were 
interpreted within the framework of a schema theoretic view of 
comprehension processes An interdependent model of language ano 
reeding comprehension was also supported in that good and poor 
readers differed quantitatively but not qualitatively on all dependent 
measures 1 



THE EFFECT OF TEXTUAL MOVES AND DIALOGUE ON THE 
READING COMPREHENSION OF FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 

> 40rder No. DA84'28rfO0 

C0HfH.S„m*G SpflEWGtN. Ed D Un^rs.l, of Kentuck y. ,984 
'76pp D.rectorr Dr Conn* Bndfle.br Peter N Winogr.d 

Th» study was des^ned to examine whether the numh*, nf 
5 pe*k,n 0 turn. (Moves) and the pcoporfon cJ chStl 
(Dialogue) would influence first glide children*' comprehension or 
stories It was predicted that a low number of Moves and a low 
percentage of Dialogue wOufd place fewer processing demands on 
young readers and would therefore be more facilitate of selective 
aspects of comprehension than a high number of Moves and a high 
percentage of Dialogue. To examine these predications, 63 first grade 
students read two stories in one of foOr passage condition^ and 
responded to open and closed book questions for each story. 

The four conditions were created by manipulating the number of 
Moves and the proportion of Dialogue in the same passage. A low 
number of Moves was 10 and a high number of Moves was 25 and a 
low percentage of Dialogue was 20 and a high percentage was 70. 
Subjects in condition I read stories with Low Moves and High 
DiaJogue Subjects in condition II read stories with Low Moves and 
Low Dialogue. Subjects in condition III read stories with High Moves 
and High Dialogue and subjects in condition IV read stories with High 
Moves and Low Dialogue. 

The data were analyzed using a multivariate multiple regression 
analysis. Moves and Dialogue wore the independent variables and 
Ability, as measured by a test of Sight Vocabulary, was a control 
variable. TotaJ Comprehension for each story (open and closeoVbook 
tests combined) were the dependent variables. The results of this 
analysis did hot verify the hypotheses. Low Moves did not produce 
significantly better comprehension than High Moves. Passages with 
High Moves produced significantly better comprehension than 
passages with Low Moves With regard to Dialogue. Low Dialogue dkl 
not produce significantly better comprehension than High Dialogue. 
There was no significant difference between High and Low Dialogue. 

Because the findings were not as predicted, thefreasons for these • 
results were explored and several hypotheses were proposed to 
account for these findings. The findings are discussed with regard to 
the*flp*<hese3 and to their relationship to previous research. Finally, 
proposals for future research are suggested based on the findings 
end limitation* 



T1XT PROCESSING AND READER RESPONSE CRITICISM: 
A CONSTRUCTIVE PERSPECTIVE ON THE READING 
COMPREHENSION PROCESS Order No. DA8426781 

CmaSC, Nancy Davidson. Pm D Emory University, 1984. 173pp 
Adviser W Shane Templelon 

This study compares four theories of prose comprehension two 
from text processing research, and two fro^ reader response 
criticism The theories of Walter Kinlsch, Jean Mandler and Nancy 
Johnson. Wolfgang Iser. and Stanley Fish are compared with 
implications for the concept of readability and instruction. This 
comparison attempts to gam insight into the variables that contribute 
to the comprehensihilily of a text Three different variables are 
considered as contributing to text readabiltty/comprehensibility. 
These variables include text structure, the reader's pre-existing 
Knowledge of the world, and the reader's knowledge about text 
structure These three factors provide the framework for comparing 
the theories of comprehension examined Conclusions acknowledge 
tha! the commonalities between text processing research and reader 
response criticism have an impact upon the concept of readability 
and the instruction of reading This impact, however, involves 
verifying several previously identified practices as helpful in 
enhancing reading comprehension, e g . schema building activities, 
directed and shared reading experiences, and attention to the 
difficulties encountered when using varied types of texts 



THE COMPREHENSION OF RESTRICTIVE AND 
NONRESTRICTIVE RELATIVE CLAUSE INFORMATION IN 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE BY SEVENTH GRADE HIGH AND 
AVERAGE READING ACHIEVERS IN A SUBURBAN JUNIOR * 
HIGH SCHOOL Order No. DA841 9«1 0 

FiWNetL. Lillian DowAJf an. Eo. D Tempt* University, 1984. 175pp 
Major Adviser. Dr Marjone S Johnson 

Problem To investigate reading comprehension of relative clause ' 
information: comprehensibility of restricive relative clauses compared 
with phrases and a combination of both (Experiment one); 
comprdnensibiltty of rionreslriclive relative clauses compared with 
phrases, separate sentences, and a combination of the three 
(Experiment two) Reacjing achievement level of subjects was also 
studied 

Procedure One hundred ninety-eight seventh graders.' divided 
equally into high and average readers, participated in experiment one. 
200 were also div*Jad equally into high and average readers in 
experiment two Achievement groups were established with scores 
from the reading comprehension subtest of the Ca///orn/a 
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Achwm*nt fst. Form C, administered in the fail of 1£82 

Using social.studies type content, a set of passages was prepared 
for each experiment Comprehension was evaluated by an every fifty- 
word clo** deletion pattern. 

Each subject was pretested on a random sample of words from the 
passages to omit subjects with word recognition difficulties Subjects 
ware then administered one passage version for eac+i experiment 

Anovas. 2 x 3 and 2 x 4 (Reading Achievement Level x Passage 
Version) tested six hypotheses, accepted at 05. 

Results In both experiments, no difference was found among 
language structures, statistical significance was found for the reading 
achievement variable No interaction was found in either experiment. 
Post hoc examination of raw data revealed differences in 
comprehension of restrictive relative clauses and phrases. 

Conclu&ons Both achievement groups comprehended relative 
clauses, phrases, separata sentences, and combinations with a 
similar degree of accuracy 



IMAGERY, POSTQUESTIONS, AND CHILDREN'S LEARNING 

FROM PROSE Order No. DAM0131Q 

Fataow, Carrocl Geiuro. J*., Eo D. Arizona Stafc Unlvrsity. 1984. 
64pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects o< 
postqueations and imagery on children's learning from prose. 

The sample consisted of 256 fifth grade subjects. Subjects were 
randomly assigned to one of six treatments resulting from crossing 
two imagery conditions (imagery, no imagery) with three questions 
conditions (inserted questiqna, massed questions, no questions). 

The materials were six treatment-based versions of a 1 ,400- word 
passage on t*te tarantula. Subjects worked through the materials, 
then completed a 30-item short-answer test and an attitude 
questionnaire. The test was readministered after three days. 

Teat data were analyzed using a 2 (imagery) x 3 (questions) x 2 
(time of test) analysis of variance with repeated measures on the last 
factor Study times and attitude questionnaire responses were also 
analyzed. 

On the 30-item immediate test, mean scores for the questions 
conditions were 24 1 2 for massed questions. 24 00 for inserted 
questions, and 15 73 for no questions. Scores for the questions 
conditions were significantly higher than those for the questions 
condition, but wer* not significantly different from each other Mean 
• scores for imagery and no imagery on the immediate test were 21 35 
and 21 .04 respectively, a non -significant difference. 

The overall mean score was significantly lower on the delayed test 
than on the immediate test However, the pattern of scores by 
treatment was consistent across the two tests. 

Study times for the three questions conditions were significantly 
different from each other Massed questions required the most time 
and no questions took the least. Imagery required significantly more 
time than no imagery 

Oueetlonnaire data of their treatments. Significantly more subjecte 
m each of the questions conditions than in the imagery condition 
reported that their '.rQatment was helpful Subjects in the inserted 
questions condition responded more frequently than those in the 
other treatments that the passage was easy to read. 

The results indicate that questions are an effective prose learning 
strategy for fifth-grade children Convenience and study time are 
-mportant practical factor* to consider m choosing between a massed 
*nd an inserted question strategy. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COGNITIVE STYLE, 
MOTIVATION, AND READING COMPREHENSION 
, ACHIEVEMENT Order No. DA8418738 

Hawkison, Oroia Limar, Ph D Washmgton University, 1984. 312pp. 
Chairman. Dr Richard deCharms 

The primary aim of this study was to investigate the effects o* 
cognitive style and motivation on performance on people- oriented 
and thing-oriented reading comprehension passages. The two 
independent variables were cognitive style (field dependency field- 
independence) and empathic motivation (people sensitivity /pe'ople- 
insensitivity). The dependent variable was reading, comprehension 
Gender was included as an additional variable. 

Ninety eight children from three sixth grade classrooms in a 
middle school which rs part of a predominantly Black low socio- 
economic urban school district comprised the population. Forty-six of 
t>* children were females and fifty two were males The children 
ranged in age from 11 to 13. 

It was predicted that people-sensitive children wauld achieve 
higher score* than people insensitive children on people-oriented 
reading comprehension passages, and field independent children ■* 
would achieve higherscores than field dependent children on thing- . ' ' 
oriented reading comprehension passages. It was further predicted 
that males and females would not differ on field independence and 
that there would be no relatio nship between people-sensitivity and * 
field -independence. 

The results supported these predictions. Two unexpected findings 
were that people-sensitive children scored slightly higher than 
people-insensitive children on thing-oriented reading passages and 
fieW-indfcpendent children scored significantly higher than field- 
dependent children on people-oriented reading comprehensipn 
passages Results from the present study provide information for 
educators, helping them to gam a better understanding of the 
relationship between cognition, motivation personality 
characteristics, and the acquisition of knowledge. 
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THE EFFECTS OF' EXPOSITORY TEXTUAL STRUCTURE ON 
THE READER'S ABILITY TO FORM INFERENCES 

Order No. DA8504182 
Helms, Bonnie Lucille, Ph.D. Th» Unlvfsityof Toledo, 1984. 214pp. 

_ The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of textual 
structure n< expository text on reader's inferential comprehension 
Three passages were randomly chosen from the social studies text 
Peop/a and our world. A study of world history by Ko wnslar and 
bmarl The three passages were rewritten to include relationships in 
me text thought to facilitate inferencing, and are: (1) a logical 
Inference with enable causation; (2) a logical inference with reason 
causation; (3) an informational inference with result causation (4) an 
■rrformational inference with initiation causation; (5) an informational 
inference with enable causation (when); and (6) an informational 
nference with enable causation (where). These passages were 
termed facilitating passages. The logical inferences answer the 
questions of how and why. Informational inferences answer the 
questions, what, who, when and where. 

S??* 0 ? 8 W6re *° ain rewri,,en to °™t the relationships thought to 
racnitate inferencing These passages were termed inhibitino 
passages. w 

The taxonomy 0 f relationships thought to facilitate inferencing was 
developed by the experimenter. This taxonomy is based upon an 
M«™ Ce l axonom y crea,ed by Warren. Nicholas, and Trabasso 
(197B), and also upon the basic unit of relationship between 
conceptualizations, the causal link (Schank. 1975a. l9/5b) 

A checklist developecfby the experimenter based upon the 
taxonomy of inference facilitating relationships was used to evaluate 
tne passage* These passages were evaluated by judge* to verify the 
rat.nga of facilitating or inhibiting y 

A verification of materials was conducted prior to the expenmentel 
study Sycta were from a tenth grade Honors English class at 
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Northvtew High School The subject* were asxeo to judge whteh of 
the two versions of tht passages answered the posttest questions 
best Results showed the ratings of facilitating passage end inhibiting 
passage to be valid. , 

Prior to the experimental study, subjects were given a cloze 
test/pretest to determine their frustrations!, instructional, or 
independent reading level. These three reading levels were analyzed 
by reading level interaction with the rating of the passage (I e., 
facilitating or inhibiting). The experimental variables formed a 2 x 3 
factorial design (passage structure by reading ability). Impendent 
measures included s free recall measure, end flv+ inference postteet 
questions on esch passage. 



A punction-based comparison of ILLUSTRATIONS ' 

PROVIDING LITERAL AND ANALOGICAL REPRESENTATIONS 
ON COMPREHENSION OF EXPOSITORY PROSE 

Order No. DA8424332 
Hurt.Jeffhy Aiam, Ph.D. University of Kansas, 1984. 122pp. 

^This study demonstrates the effectiveness of two illustrations', 
which possess differences concerning the type of representational 
lormat they provide in supplementing text. In serving two distinct 
instructional functions, both of which assist in the overall 
comprehension of a textual passage. Specifically, an illustration 
which provides a literal representation of information introduced in 
the passage is shown to be more effective in serving the instructional 
function of identifying physical P'or^rties (^phenomenal information 
introduced in the text. Conversely, an if^jbtotiOn which provides an 
analogical representation of information introduced in the passage is 
shown to be moreeffective in serving the instructi6nWf unction of 
clarifying nonphenomenal information in the text. These findings 
suggest that, in instructional situations similar to the one in this study, 
illustrations possessing literal representation are more effective than 
illustrations possessing analogical representation when the 
instructional function to be nerved is identification of properties of 
phenomenal information, and Illustrations possessing analogical 
representation are more effective than Illustrations possessing literal . 
representation when the instructional function to be served is 
clarification ol nonphenomenal information. 



expository passage and to organize these ideas into a summary was 
investigated' In light of both the Klntsch and van Dijk (1978) model of 
comprehension and an interactive compensatory model of 
comprehension (Free body & Anderson, 1983). The two purposes 
were: (1) to determine whether or not high schoor students have a 
schema to adversative text and (2) to examine the interactive effects 
of the familiarity of the passage content, the amount of signaling 
present and the test difficulty level on students' performances. 

Text schema was defined by the student's ability to organize a 
scrambled passage. In order to measure the effects of text 
characteristics on student use of this schema, they were asked to " 
xWitify the main ideas of a passage by rating their importance level 
and to wrfte a summary of another passsage. 

Results showed students able tQ identify more main ideas correctly 
\rfien the material was Signaled /Bright students performed more 
competently than average studenta'partlcularly when th* topic wm 
familiar. In the summary analyses, students Included more macro, 
main idea, and detail statements when v the topic was familiar. They 
included more main idea and detail statements when the text was 
essy> However, they included more macro statements when the text 
was difficult and sFgnaled. This fatter interaction can be explained by 
Free body and Anderson's "minimum effort" principle. Students 
recalled more details when the text was unsignaled. Bright students 
performed better than average ability students in all analyses 'except 
the detail analysis. There were several Interactions with difficulty and 
ability that supported the "bottle-neck** hypothesis of Lesgold and 
Perfetti (1978), with average students performing as well as bright 
students when the material was easy. A chi square analysis showed 
that most students can use text structure to organize their summaries 
when the topic is familiar. It was concluded lhat while most students 
have a schema for adversative text, the ability to use It to choose 
important kteas and write them in a summary is influenced by topic 
familiarity, signaling, text difficulty and ability. 



THE INTERACTIVE COMPENSATORY EFFECTS OF TEXT 
SCHEMA POSSESSION, TOPIC FAMILIARITY, SIGNALING. 
ANO TEXT DIFFICULTY LEVEL ON HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS' READING COMPREHENSION 

Order No. DA842020Q 
Kiwav. Martha Ann. Ph D. Tht, Unlvtrsity of Iowa, 1984. 197pp. 
Supervisor: Associate Professor Joyce E. Hood 

H»Q.r> school student ability to identify the main ideas of en 



QUESTION UNDERSTANDING; EFFECTS ON CHILDREN'S 

QOM PREHENSION OF STORIES 

Kormos Lilli. PmD. McGlllUnivarslty (Canada) 

on discourse comprehension. With ^ a theoretical 

on questions and its '^^SctlL^ on question 
Iramewor* of discourse process**, the researcn ^ 

type, passage structure, and individual differences in comprehension. 
Comprehension was measured by analyzing propositions recetted 
and inferred during free recall. Performance on questions was 
measured by analyzing answers for the presence of particular types of 
inferences. . , 

Third grade children read selected fictional passages, answered 
questions about them, ind recalled them. Results revealed that the 
effects of questions on comprehension are complex* interacting with 
passsge structure, reading level! and response type. Findings alto 
indicated that questions influence the selective processing of 
prepositional information in text. Question* answering performance 
was found to reflect an interaction between question type and 
passage structure Furthermore, ability to generate the appropriate 
inferences in responding to questions facilitated text comprehension. 
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AALANALYStS OF THE PROCESS OF AMBIGUITY 
RESOLUTION (DISAMBIGUATION) JN SENTENCE 
PROCESSING Order No. DA84fe2279 

Locfflea, William Robert, Pm D The University of Michigan, 1984 
167pp Chairman Donald E P Smith " ' 

Several models have bwn advanced in the literature pertaining to 
the process of ambiguity resolution known as disambiguation The 

\ 

key models include: (1) The MacKay Model, (i) The SchvaneveW! 
Mod*; (3) The Single Meaning/Multip*eMeaning>lyp«thesis; (4) The 
Selective Access Hypothesis, and (5) Th$ Prior Context Hypothesis. 

This dissertation, through means of a literature search and a flett 
experiment, attempts to sort the usefulness of these models 
Recording to'their validity with respect to a large ambifiuity edifice, in 
mis £ase a paragraph from the U.S. Bankruptcy Code. A test 
instrument was developed which elicited responses through a 
progressively mqre complex and structured set of questions about the 
ambiguity in the sentences these data were analyzed according to 
dominant response characteristics and by means of Pearson r 
correlations for relationships between linguistic level, order of 
processing, and subjects' decision-making 

- Test data were consistent with evidence for the above-mentioned 
models, but restricted their use to particular steps within a general 
process of disambiguation The data showed surface structure to be a 
less Important factor in disambiguation than lexical and 
underlying/symbolic structures for the tasks performed. Data also t** 
show context influences in the decision-making process of ambiguity 
resolution The literature review and test data are incorporated into a 
proposed general paradigm of the disambiguation process which 
interfaces knowledge- based mental activities with structure-based 
mental activities. 

The general paradigm of the disambiguation process follows 
order-of -processing steps in the following manner: (1) Associate 
memory retrieval based on prior context or previous knowledfie-base; 
(2) Scanning of the three fundamental linguistic levels for the 
purpose of locating the ' field" in which the ambiguity resolution ist? 
occur. (3) Problem-solving-within the selected linguistic level; , i" 
(4) Tentative ambiguity resolution (disambiguation) based on a 
w>eshing of the lexical and underlying correlations; (5) Evaluative 
feedback of the resolution based on tentative utilization; and (6) More 
permanent integration at the resolution into the total language 
context or "field at a given time " 



THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG LITERAL AND INFERENTIAL 
READING COMPREHENSION SKILLS AND SELECTED 
COGNITIVE PROCESSES Order No. DA8425807 

Luxes, WittuM Gcoro*. Jn , Ed D University of Miami, 1984. 141pp. 
Supervisor Dr Helen K Smith 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationships 
amonQ the levels of achievement in literal and inferential reading 
comprehension skills and the cognitive functions of analytic field 
approach cognitive style, conceptual tempo cognitive style, and the 
hypothesis (H) theory. 

A population of 305 sixth-grade students was selected from two 
Dade County. Florida, sixth-grade centers. TNfc were given the Petriel 
Reading Comprehension Test. Based on their reading scores subjects 
(N m 48) were assigned to four sample reading comprehension 
groups of Low Literal- Low Inferential, High Literal-Low Inferential, 
Low Literal High Inferential, and High Literal-High Inferential. 

The tubiects were given three cognitive instruments. The 
Children's Embedded Figures Test classified their analytic field 
approach cognitive styles The Matching Familiar Figures Test 
classified their conceptual tempo cognitive styles The hypothesis (H) 
probe technique classified their strategies m concept-attainment for 
the hypothesis (H) theory. 

The data were analyzed by means of t tests, discriminant function 



analyses, and Cohen's kappa The hypotheses, in the directional 
form, were Jested at the 05 leveJ. 

The combination of scorea\om the hypothesis (H) probe 
technique and the Matching Familiar Figures Test significantly 
dlscriminatjc^across the four groups (p < 005). 
. The same two variables discriminated between the combined 
groups which reflected total low versus high,inferentlal skills (p < 
005), the two sample groups which contra^Jed both literal and 
inferential skills (p < 001), and the two sample groups which 
contrasted low versus higrynferential skills under low literal 
conditions (p < 001). Thes* two discriminating variables were 
measuring significantly different discriminant dimensions for each 
comparison and had little sbared variance. 

Common thinking processes were found in both the cognitive 
functions, which were exhibited in Ihe types of concept-attainment 
strategies ajd conceptual tempos, and the reading comprehension 
s*ills. The stronger discriminative power between certain readino 
comprehension groups gave possible clues about the relationships 
between literal and inferential comprehension processes. When the 
literal comprehension skills were weak, the involvement of concept- 
attainment strategies and capacities for selecting correct solutions 
were apparent inferential comprehension skills. 



SI0N3 OF ATTENTION TO MEANING: AN ETHNOGRAPHIC 
STUOY OF COMPREHENSION IN THE BEGINNING READING 
PROCESS order No. DA 850009 3 

McCi*llan, Jean Goosman, Eo.D. University of Massachusetts, 1964. 
255pp. Director: Associate Professor Judith W. Gouiiey 

The role of comprehension in the beginning reading process has 
been a debated issue among reading theorists and practitioners. . 
Research on the issue, however, has been limited by the nature of 
existing measures and contexts studied. In this study, the researcher 
used naturalistic procedures to explore new measures of 
comprehension in a "whole language" context. $he observed and 
interviewed children in a kindergarten classroom bver a nine-month 
period, seeking to identify behaviors suggesting attention-or 
inattention-- to comprehension as children began to read (large* 
without direct instruction). 

Numerous "signs of attention to meaning" emerged from the data: 
intonation shifts, occurring as children appeared to question 
meaning- loss predictions and assert their achievement of meaning- 
picture references, accompanying pauses as children worked on 
difficult words; commentary (both verbal and nonverbal), reflecting 
readers* satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a word read; and 
paraphrasing, a last resort for some children when unable to achieve 
a meaningful graphic match. While these signs decurred in reading 
both with and without error (or miscue), their significance is perhaps 
greatest when accompanying miscues that appear to lose meaning 
often suggesting meaning retrieval (through final paraphrase) or at' 
• least concern with meaning, The data support argument that 
comprehensions actively involved in the banning reading process. 

The data affft suggest that the beginning reading process varies 
from child t» child and with changes in contextual factors such as test 
familiarity and setting. Contextual variation appeared to affect both 
children's attention to meaning and reading "style" (combined 
attention to print and fluency). The data do not support clear 
demarcation of beginning reading into stages. Further, evident 
not found of extensive "non-response" reading, contrary to so* ' 
earlier studies in other contexts. ' j 
Children's statements added access to the insider's view of 
reading process, in many cases confirming or supplementing 
observed data. A "sentence probing" procedure emerged frohi the 
study, augmenting elicited statements The simple sentence probing 
technique involves asking a child, following reading, how she figured 
out a sentence, word by word. 

The study suggests further exploratory research on 
comprehension in beginning reading. 
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A QUALITATIVE STUDY OF THE ELEMENTARY AGE CHILD'S 
INTERACTION WITH STORY Order No. DA8424243 

NAlm. David Ricmaao. Eo D. C^luhbie University Teachers CoHege, 
1984. 140pp. Sponsor Professor Maxine Green* s 

It was the purpose of the study to explore, describe, and analyze 
the process by which children at various age levels within the 
elementary classroom make sense and makte meaning from literary 
works over time " ****** 

The methodology was qualitative, employing an adapted use of 
ethnography for educational research- The study includ^a first, 
second, third and fifth grade. Story experiences were seTOp for these 
ciaaeee which included multiple oral readings of four stories, epen- 
ended discussions, drawing and dramatic activity around the story. 

The data primarily emerged from interviews done with a portion of 
•ech class after each story experience. A secondary data source was 
teacher observation V 

The analysis was dory* in two stages: The first stage identified 
petlems and themes in the children's response to the stories. The 
second stage was interpretive This stage related the data to existing 
theory and research in the cognitive, affective and imaginative 
domains. A phenomenological approach was also used to explore 
how children made unique personal relationships with the stories. 

The findings confirmed the existence of developmental patterns of 
story schema and a tendency toward literalism in younger children 
that has been noted in previous research. At the fifth grade level there 
•merged patterns which showed the ability to relate life experience to 
the story material , The findings also pointed out how individuals often 
departed from the patterns that have been formalized in the research. 

A perspective was formulated from the findings of trie present 
*udy and the existing research on the pedagogical dimensions of 
working with literature in the elementary classroom. 
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COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT! OF CONTINUOUS AND 
INTERMITTENT PURE TONE AT LOW AND HIGH 
FREQUENCIES ON READING COMPREHENSION* * 
P*uxma, Pierre N . Eo.D. University of Southern Ceiifornia, 1984. 
Chairman: Professor Frederick Knirk 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of * 
continuous and intermittent pure tone noise at low and bigh 
frequencies at a dB level of 70, in comparison with quiet condition on 
a reading comprehension test. T^e comprehension test involved a 
task of a high cognitive level ("evaluation" in terms of Bloom's 
taxonomy). j 

One hundred volunteers, undergraduate students with\normal 
hearing were randomly assigned to five experimental conditions: 
(1) Quiet. (2) 70 dB continuous noise 500 Hz, (3) 70 dB intermittent 
notse 500 Hz, (4) 70 dB continuous 8000 Hz, {5\ 70 dB intermittent 
8000 Hz The experimentation took place in sound proof studio and 
the five conditions were heard through earphones. An audiometer 
generated the sound and an autom^P ON/OFF switch was used to 
generate the intermittent noise (1 seo. noise, 5 sec. no noise). 

, Data were analyzed by A NOVA and th£ Dunn's procedure was 
used to analyze the a prion nonorthogonal comparisons on the effect 
of the sound on performance, noise, gender, GPA and age being the 
independent variables. The score and the number of questions 
answered in 30 minutes being the dependent variables. Alsb the 
Pearson Correlation coefficient was computed to study the influence 
of GPA uporvthe two dependent variables. , 

These analyses indicated that the noise conditions were 
significantly (p < 05) more detrimental on the score performance than 
the quiet condition No significant difference was found between 
continuous and intermittent sound. The high frequencies were 
significantly more detrimental than the low frequencies. No significant 
difference was found on the quantity of work done from the quiet 
condition to the noise conditions. No significant difference was found 
between jgender as between age The correlation between score and 
GPA was moderate and low between GPA and quantity of work. 

(Copies available exclusively from Micrographics Department, 
Dohtny Library USC. Los Angeles. CA 90089 ) 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF THE AGE AND SEX OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN TO THEIR PERFORMANCES ON TASKS 0* 
STORY SCHEMA: SEQUENCE, INCONSISTENCIES, STORY 
COMPLETION^ AND STORY TELLING Order No. DA8451 262 
^eau. Janice Ru?w, Eo.D University of Maryland. 198A 172pp. 
.Supervisor: Dr Olivia N Saracho 

\ The purpose of this research was to observe outward 
manrfestation$ of story schema in preeehool children null 
hypotheses stated that positive relationships would not be found 
between performance on tasks of stdry schema and the age and the 
•ex of the chilfj The population in this research was ninety eight (96) 
Children enrolled in a private, Christian preschool. In individual 
sessions, conducted by the researcher or a trained assistant the 
children were asked to reM$*r respond to four types of tasks 
pertaining to facets of sto^r*fchema, The four types of tasks were 
determining logical sequences from scrambled pictures, detecting ' 
and correcting inconsistencies in script-type stones, story completion 
of a story stem, and story telling using manipulative props (tpys) All 
interviews were tape recorded and transcribed later for scoring. 

Materials for the tasks were devised by the researcher and field 
tested m a pilot study Reliability of the scorings was established by an 
mter.scorer procedure. Reliability of the tasks was estimated by a 
teSt-retest procedure and by comparative analyses. 

Scores obtained were subjected to regression and other analyses. 
In some of these analyses, the scores of the children were grouped 

according to their ages, three, four, or five and by the sex of the child 
for the specific purpose of the" acceptance or rejection of the nul 
hypotheses. ^ 

Findings indicated that tfie age of the child was positively related 
to performance on the tasks^of story schema. The sex of the child \ 
not positively related to performance on tasks of story schema. 
Implications for instructiondrawn from this research include i 
i facets of story schema inxlassroom activities to build the story 
schemata of young children as foundations for reading 
comprehension. 

Implications for further research include suggestions for obssrvtrg 
performances on tasks of story schema by oider children, or adapting 
the materials for other observation 



READING AS SIGNIFICATION Order, No. DA8429377 

9*o*l, Marjor* Gaii, Eo.D. Indian* University, 1984. 523pp. v 
Chairperson; Dr. Robert F. Carey " * ^ 

Within the framework of the doctrine of signs, or semiotics, the 
construction of meaning is a process of signification; yet reading is 
typically modeled and researched as if it entailed only the lesser 
cognitive/semiotic process of representation. This research 
conceptualized and investigated reading from a semiotic perspective 
in order to explore how readers create textual meanings, that is, 
interpretations of written materials. The study's design was based on 
the principle of prior ethnography and employed data collection 
techniques common to fneld studies; participant/intervention and 
interviewing. FiekJwork was conducted over a seven month period in 
one fourth grade classroom. The primary heuristic was an 
instructional strategy lesson, introduced after a three month period of 
prior ethnography, that called on readers to sketch their 
interpretations of materials read. The lessons and interviews were 
audio- and video-taped, detailed fie^j notes were kept, and ail 
•ketches wfere collected. 

Data analysts emerged in the course of the study and focused on 
three dimensions: the inter-relationship of"Tieldworker and 
respondents, the contextual constrair/ts and resources in operation 
during the lessons, and the drawings tbtat were created. Findings 
suggest the children's interpretations were influenced by their 
embedded theories of the social situatjcn, their skills as artists, and 
the nature of the activity of sketching, whin class friendships and 
interest also played major roles in the process of constructing 
• meaning. Drawings were created through the process of invention in 
which extant codes were intertwined to propose a new code that had 
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signitlcatory potential. 

From the theoretical and methodological perspective of semiotics 
it it more efficacious to view reading at more than mere 
representation. This calls for a reconsideration ol models of direct 
instruction and the continued exploration of the potential which 
.tranamediation across sign systems holds for curriculum 
development. 4 
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DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF PARAPHRASED MAIN IDEA 
QUESTIONS ON PROSE COMPREHENSION AND RETENTION 

OrtUjr NO. DA841 694 V 
Scobody. Uuan Townc, Ed.D Harvard Unlvarslty, 1964. 181pp. • 

The effectiveness of questions in facilitating learning from print 
has become a popular topic of research. A body oHiterati/re now 
exists which examines the reasons for and the effect^ of presenting 
question* with text Called the study of "adjunct questions," this 
literature suggests that questions cause readers to process text 4 
differently than they normally would. This diflerent processing, in turn, 
results in different leijning. 

Although research on lower-le^el adjunct questions is extensive, 
research on higher-level questions is limited. The study of \ 
paraphrased questions, in particular, is almost non-existent. Only a 
few such studies can be found and none has invest! gated ..young 
children or readers of varying ability. Almost none has explored th£ 
ieeue oMaxt/ question proximity nor been conducted under 
naturalistic conditions (i.e.* with unlimited reading/study time and text 
review permitted during question answering). To provide much- * 
-needed data in tneee areas, the current study was undertaken. 

This study sought to determine: (1) Does asking paraphrased 
rnein idea questions with text increase a young reader's learning?; 
(2) Where ts the bejt placement foe such questions?; (3) Do the 
lqArning effects produced by these questions vary according to a 
mmdf'n ability?; (4) For certain ability students, does the location of 
poet-paraphrased main idea questions matter?; and (5) How much of 
the variance in questions 1 learning effects can be accounted for by 
reader's afrfcty or inability to answer adjunct questions? 

Two hundred and thirty six sixth graders ***** randomly assigned 
within rqpdmg ability groups to one of three experimental conditions 
Theee conditions varied the mode of adjunct question preeentatkm 
(i e.. interspersed with text, massed at end, and no questions). An' 
excerpt from an existing social studies text served as the experimental • 
material, with twelve experimenter-constructed paraphrased "main 
*dea M questions used in question treatments. Each subject read the 
text under his/her assigned treatment and under naturalistic-***,^ 
condnlons They answered on a worksheet any questions 
encountered One day later a criterion test comprised of the same 
questions was administered to assess "intentional" learning Scores 
trom this text were analyzed using one-way and two-way analyses erf 
variance to reveal treatment differences and aptitude- by-treatment 
interactions (Author's abstract exceeds stipulated maximum 
length Decontinued here with permission of author.) UMi 



THE INFLUENCE OF MOTIVATION ON THE COMPREHENSION 
AND COMPREHENSION MONITORING OF NINTH-GRADERS 

* ' .O/p'erNo. DA8304107 

S^**- Nancy &osa, PH.D. fh* Univarshy of Akron , 1985. 244pp. 

This sxperimental study sought to show that ninth-graders given a 
goalfor reading would have better Inferential comprehension than 
ninth-graders without a reading fooal. Part I had 238 subjects and used 
inferential statistics; Part II had 18 subjects and uafed descriptive and 
qualitative analysis. In each part the treatment group was given a 
purpo*$ for reading and a criterion for achievement; the control group 
was giv4n neither purpose nor criterion} w 

In Pert I, students at three levels of reading ability read a short 



story and chose statements of possible inferences to be made from 
the story. The two comprehension. monitoring measures were (a) the 
number oftorrAct literal statements from the story which supported 
the inferences, and (b) the level oj confidence in the correctness of 
answers. In Part II, each student individually read the sfpry, 1 
summarized it, and answered text implicit inferential questions. The 
comprehension monitoring^measurea were the same as those in v 

Part 1 * * , 

Results for Part I were that the stated goal did not significantly 
improve comprehension scores, although significant main effecta for 
reading level were found. The goal did influence the comprehension 
monitoring of poor readers and readers without a goal; poor readers 
with a goal had dramatically higher scores on<both measures than 
p^or reader? without a goal. Results for Part II were thlt readers with 
a goal made more spontaneous and elicited inferences, and s wider 
vsrlety of inferences than readers Without a goal. Poor "readers with a 
goal scored better than good and average readers with a goal, while 
good .readers with a goal scored lower thap good readers without a 
goal. 

The conclusion was that poor readers had greater extrinsic 
motivation and were thus aided by the teacher-generated goal. Good 
readers had greaterintnnsic motivation, which was diminished along 
with their performance by the teacher-generated goal. The inability of 
the goal to improve comprehension in Part I could.be due to 
procedural dijffcultiee-oc to the nature of the task; students in Part $t 
did not have A) elaboration < 
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what they read as did students in Parft 



THt RELATIONSHIP OF LEVEL OF SCHEMA TO SELECTED 
READING VARIABLES Order No. DAS41 90S* 

SwAoen t Christine Louise, Ph.D. University of South Carolina, 19S4. 
194pp. Chairman: Dr. Michael D. Rowis 

A synthesis of the schema-theoretical and the psycholinguists 
models of reading provided a paradigm for studying the relationship 
between level of schema and selected reading variables. Seventy* 
three students in third through sixth g/ade read orally: (1) an 
e^ poeitory passage for which they had available a schema or 
knowledge framework for the topic, and (2) an expository paseage for 
*hich they had no available schema. The availability of s schema for a 
topic was determined by s free- response technique. Reading 
proceeses such as oral reading strategies, mediation strategies, and 
comprehension as a process were quantified by miscue analysis* 
Comprehension as a product was measured by an 8- Item objective 
test adminiatsred immediately following the oral reading. A 2 x 4 
(schema level x grade) repeated measures ANOVA was utilized wfeh 
level of schema (high and low) as the repeated measure. No mam 
effects for level of schems for the use of grapho-phonic level of 
information emerged. The main effect for level of schems (p < .01) i 
confined to the semantic level of information utilized and to the 
variables. Semantic Acceptability, Meaning Stability and Proceei 
Comprehension, to which semantic processes contribute. Main 
effec%for level of schema for time and frequency of hesitations \ 
demonstrated (p < .Q1) with students reading high schems pass 
aignlTKAntly faster and with fewer hesitations than low schema 
p a s sages No main effect for level of schems for compreheneton 
product emerged suggesting that the availability of a schema dose 
not guarantee activation and utilization of the schema 
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PROPOSITION ANALYSIS} AND THE TEXT COMPREHENSION 
AND PRODUCTION MODEL IN ADJUNCT QUESTION ' 
RESEARCH f * / Order No. DA842 711 G 

Tn ot n. Stephen, Ph D University of California. Berkeley 1984 
409pp 

t -Proposition analysis allows for use of free recall protocols rather 
than testatestionsfor measuring adjunct question effects, and the 
Text ConVfehension and Production model supplies cognitive 
mechanisms that can be used to describe how adjunct questions 
operate A text and two kinds of adjunct questions (confirming and 
integrative) m two positions within the text (pre and post) were read 
by two samples, 1 10 senior high school students and 42 university 
' freshmen and sophomores These subjects wrote essays and 
i;ompi*ed a criterion lest A planned analysis addressed missing 
data, group equivalence, and hypotheses regardingWrall free recall 
protocol scores and criterion test scores A post hoc analysis 
addressed expected patterns m free recall reproductionof the major 
Kjeas m the text 

ft was concluded that the criterion test and the overall free recaH 
protocol scores were not equivalent measures of adjunct question 
effects Criterion test scores reflect only those ideas represented by 
the teat items, and only within the 1 ange presented by the possible 
answers Free recall does not limit the choice of macropropositions 
so post hoc analysis of th^requency and pattern of 
macropropusition reproduction was possible « 

Closer analysis of the essay data from the university sample 
repealed that when the macropropositions (major ideas) contained in 
the text were high m salience (importance to subjects' control 
schemata), adjunct questions did not increase their reproduction in 
the essays in comparison with the control group However, when the 
macropropositions were low in salience, integrative adjunct questions 
»n the post position significantly increased their reproduction levels 
compared to the control. * 

Additional analysis revealed significant interactions between 
salience level and integrative adjunct questions and salience level 
and tadfunct questions m the post posit.on When major ideas m a text 
were already perceived by subjects as important to the meaning of the 
text, asking adjunct questions about them did not increase their 
reproduction m the essays and therefore was of no instruclicnal 
value. When major .deas were not perceived by subjects as important 
to the meaning of the text, asking integrative adjunct questions about 
th^m incre^ed their reproduction m the essays and therefore was of 
instructional vtelue. 

These results were interpreted in terms of the Text 
Comprehension and Production Model. 



of the study were (1) Different measurement devices of reading 
comprehension produce different profiles of reading comprehension 
^2) Free and cued retellings elicit different amounts as well as 
jifferent types of information (3) Hierarchically structured * - 
comprehension questions limit the comprehension profile to the 
Specific areas probed (4) Free retellings yield a rich variety of scriptel 
information (5Mhe cued retellings elicit considerably more content- 
based information (6) The cued retellings produce less information 
loia In the delayed measure of reading comprehension than the free 
'etelling protocol (7) Responses to the hierarchically structured 
comprehension questions differ little between the immediate and 
• delayed measure of reading comprehension 

Conclusions The results of the investigation warrant the following 
conclusions (1) The comprehension that readers display is largely 
dependent upon the type of protocol used in the measurement of 
reading comprehension (2) There a difference among reading 
scores derived from free retellings, cued retellings. ancT hierarchically 
structured comprehension questions (3) There is a difference in 
assessment of comprehension based on protocols^a^lministered 
immediajely after reading compared to administration of the same 
protocols two days after reading an expository passage (4) Free 
written retellrngs elicit a reader constructed rendering of what was 
comprehended in^an expository passage (5) Cued white* retellings 
focus comprehension toward content leased information 
(6) Hierarchically designed Comprehension questrons probe text- 
based comprehension and limit the scope of the comprehension 
profile that can be generates! • 4 



THE ABILITY OF SECOND AND THIRD GRADE STUDENTS 
TO DRAW INFERENCES AFTER READING SELECTIONS OF 
PWOSE Order No. DA8502029 

Wallace. Randall Reed, Ph D University 0/ Oregon. 1984 140pp 
Adviser: Mildred C Robeck 

Comprehension is difficult to investigate because it occurs at a 
number of cognitive levels which are integrated with the reader's prior 
knowledge. In particular, the ability of young readers to draW^ 
inferences after reading passsages of narrative prose has bwn 
inadequately researched This study examined to what extent second 
and third grade children make inferences after orally reading twb 400 
word second grade stones. Variations of reading ability, grade, afflj* 
*e* were analysed with subject responses to different types of 
inferential questions. 



A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION Of READERS' g 

COMPREHENSIONS AS MEASURED BY FREE RETELLINGS, 
CUED RETELLINGS, AND HIERARCHICALLY STRUCTURED 
QUESTIONS Order No. DA85031GO 

Vaugman. tfANCY E , Ed D East Texas State University. 1984. 137pp. 
Adviser: LaVerne Rone 4ft. 

Purpose of the Study. The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the comparability of free written retellings, written retellings with 
retrieve! cues, and hierarchically structured comprehension 
question*. A second purpose was to describe &ny differences m 
immediate and delayed comprehension assessment. ^ 

Procedure The subjects for the study were 89 seventh grade j 
students. Subjects were asked to read Silpnlly a five page expository 
wading selection Next subjects randomly received one of the three , 
issessfnent devices, the free retelling^ the cued retailing, or the 
hierarchically structured comprehension questions, for completion 

1 T wo days later students were asked to complete a delayed measure of 
omprehension recall Subjects received the same measurement 
levtce they had completed two days previously. 

Finding* Based on a descriptive analysis of the data, the findings 



THf RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A KNOWLEDGE OF LOGICAL 
CONNECTIVES AND THE RETENTION OF EXPOSITORY 
MATERIAL Orrjer No. DA841876* 

Williams. Brenda Reuben, Ph D Washington University, 1984. 
129pp. Chairman: Bryce Hudgins 

The purpose of the present stgdy is to investigate how college ^ 
students comprehend written language in exposition, or reading 
comprehension More specifically, the study examines the effects of 
the knowledge of logical connectives and the relationships that they 
imply on the immediate and long-term retention of expository materiel. 

Logical connectives are linguistic forms that link ideas within and 
among sentences, thereby assisting individuals in generating 
meanings and in shaping Ihe context in which information is 
perceived, related, integrated, and consequently remembered. j 

Eighty college students enrolled in Reading classes were teste# 
with both a Test of Logical Connectives and a Measure of Rote 
Memory Using the scores from ttfe Test of Logical Connectives to 



ascertain a mdctyan. aubtecta were placed in either the High 
Knowiedge of ConnectivejQroup or tha Low Knowledge of 
Connective* Group \r\ acfflillon, students were randomly assigned lo 
one ol four retention intervals, wi^eflth interval consisting of twenty 

M subjects read an expositor^ textbook-like passage that 
i contained specific logical cpnnectlves. A criterion test based on tWa 
~ paiaage was administered to the twenty subjects assigned to 
v P*len!k>n Interval I taascertairl immediate retention. The remaining 
sixty subjects were tested by group for delayed retention during the 
foitowing times, two days, one week, and two weeks. Upon completion 
oi the criterion test, all subjects were administered 4 questionnaire 
whiqh was utilized as a method of probing students* perceptions of ' 
their own cognitive processing strat^ea. 

Uaing a subsumption model extrapolated from the assimilation 
theory oi meaningful reception learning, the study shows that 
students' comprehension of written passages Is facilitated by their 
understanding of logical connectives. This understanding contributes 
. to meaningful learning, and thus increases the probability of extended 
retention. ♦ . 

Since extended retention is one o4 the primary goals ot schooling, ) ' 
these results have practical impiicationa for education. v 
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